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The Pournal of Belles BDettres 


From the London Metropolitan. 
PETER SIMPLE. 


“* Very true, Mrs. O’Rourke,’ says I; ‘and who is it 
that knows every thing so well as yourself?’ You ob- 
serve, Teague, that I just said every thing contrary and 
vice versa, as they call it, to the contents of your letter ; 
for always recollect, my son, that if you would worm a 
secret out of a woman you'll do more by contradic- 
tion than you ever will do by coaxing—so I went on, 
‘Any how, I think it’s a burning shame, Mrs. O’ Rourke, 
for a gentleman to bring over with bim here from Eng- 
land a parcel of lazy English servants, when there’s so 
mapy nice boys and girls here to attind upon them.’ 

“ «Now there you're all wrong again, Father M‘Grath,’ 
says she. ‘Not a soul has he brought from the other 
country, but has hired them ail here. Arn’: there Judy 
Flanagan for one maid, and Terence Driscol for a foot- 
man? and it’s well that he looks in his new uniform, 
when be comes down for the newspaper; and arn’t 
Moggy Cala there to cook the dinner, and protty Mary 
Sullivan for a nurse for the baby, as soon as it comes 
into the world?’ 

“*Ts it Mary Sullivan you mane!” says I; ‘she that 
was married about three months back, and ia so quick, 
that she’s all but ready again in this same time?’ 

“*I’s exactly she,’ says Mrs. O’Rourke; and do you 
know the reason ?” 

“* Not a bit,’ says 1; ‘how should I?" 

“*Then it’s just that she may send her own child 
away, and give her milk to the English baby that's 
coming; because the lady is too much ofa lady to have 
a child hanging to her broast.’ 

* + But suppose Mary Sullivan's child arn’t born till 
afterwards, how then!’ says I. * Speak, Mrs. O’Rourke, 
for you're a sensibla woman.’ 

“+ How then?’ says she. *Och! that’s all arranged; 
for Mary says that she'll be a week before the lady, so 
that’s all right you'll perceive, Father M‘Grath.’ 

“* But don’t you perceive, sensible wounan as you are, 
that a young woman, who has been so much out of her 
reckoning before, may make a little mistake in her 
arithmetic, Mrs, O’Rourke? 

“*Never fear, Father M-Grath, Mary Sullivan will 
keep her word ; and sooner than disappoint the ledy, and 
lose her place, she’!I just tumble down stairs.’ 

“* Well, that’s what I cail a faithful good servant, 
that carns her wages,’ says I; ‘so now I'll just take 
another glass, Mrs. O’Rourke, and thank you too. Sure 
you're the woman that knows every thing, and a mighty 
pretty woman into the bargain.” 

“*Let me alone now, Father M'Grath, and don’t be 
pinching me that way, any how.’ 

« + It was a big flea that I perceived hopping on your 
gown, my darling, devil ag 4 thing else.’ 

“* * Many thanks to you, father, for that same.’ 

“ * Fleas are fleas, Mrs. O’Rourke, and wo must catch 
*em when we can, and how we can, and where we can, 
so no offence. A good night’s rest to you, Mrs. O’Rourke 
—when do you mean to confess 7” 

“*Pve an idea that I’ve too many fleas about ime to 
confess to you just nuw, Father M‘Grath, and that’s 
the truth on it. Soa pleasant walk back to you.” 





information from Mrs. O’Rourke, it’s ba 
doings down at the old house at Ballycleuch. Off | 


ought to be welcomed at births, and marriages, and 


O’Toole, the biggest rapparee of a pricst in the whole 
of Ireland. Didn’t he steal a horse, and only save his 
neck by benefit of clergy? and did he ever give abso- 
lution to a young woman, without making her sin over 
again? ‘What may be your pleasure here, Father 

‘Grath?? says he, holding the door with his 
hand. 

“*Only just to call and hear what’s going on.” 

“ ¢ For the matter of that,’ says he, ‘ I’ll just tell you 
that we’re all going on very well; but arn’t you 
ashamed of yourself, Father M‘Grath, to come here to 
interfere with my flock, knowing that I confess the 
house altogether ? 

“*That’s as may be,’ says I: ‘but I only wanted 
to know what the lady has brought into the world. 

“* It’s a child,’ says he. 

“*Indeed!’ says 1; ‘many thanks for the informa- 
tion; and pray what is it that Mary Sullivan has 
brought into the world?’ 

“©That’s a child too,’ says he; ‘and now that you 
know all about it, good evening to you, Father 
M'Grath.’ And the ugly brute slammed the door 
right in iny face, 

“* Who stole a horse!’ cries 1; but he didn’t hear 
me—more’s the pity. 

“So you'll perceive my dear boy, that I have found 
out something at all events, but not so much as I in- 
tended; for in prove to Father O’Toole that he’s no 
match for Father M‘Grath. Put what I find out must 
be reserved for another letter, seeing that it’s not possi- 
ble to tell itto you in this same. Praties look well, but 
somehow or another clothes don’t grow upon trees, in 
ould Ireland ; and one of your half-quarterly bills, or a 
little prize-moncy, if it feund its way here would add 
not a little to the respectability of the family appear- 
ance. Even my cassgck is becoming too holy for a 
parish priest; not that I care about it so much, only 
Father OTocle, the baste ! had on a bran new one, not 
that I believe that he ever came honestly by it, as I 
have by mine—but, get it how you may, a new gown 
always looks better than an ould one, that’s certain. 
So no more at present from your loving friend and 
confessor, 

“Urntracu M‘Gratu,” 


“ Now, you'll observe, Peter,” said O’Brien, “ after I 
had read the letter, that, as I supposed, your uncle 
meant mischief when he went over to Ireland. Whe- 
ther the chilaren are both boys or both girls, or your 
uncle’s js a boy, and the other is a girl, there’s no 
knowing at present. If an exchange was required, it’s 
made, t's certain; but I will write again to Father 
M’Grath, and insist upon his finding out the truth, if 
possible. Have you any letter from your father?” 

“ None, I am sorry to say. I wish I had, for he would 
not have fuiled to speak on the subject.” 

“Well, never mind, it’s no use dreaming over the 
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“ So you'll perceive, my son, that havi t all the} matter, we must do our best when we yet to England 


went to|ourselyes, and in the mean time trust to 
Ballyhinch, till I heard it whispered that there were] M:Grath. I'll go and write to him while my mind's full 


ther 
of it.” O’Brien wrote his letter, and the subject was not 


set, and went to the house itself, as priests always] started again. 


The captain as was his custom, went on shore, and 


deaths, being, as you know, of great use on such occa-|took up his quarters at a friend’s house. That is to 
sions—when who should open the door but Father es 6 the house of any acquaintance, or polite gentleman 
who 


would ask him to take a dinner and bed. This 
was quite sufficient for Captain Kearney, who would 
fill his portmanteau, and take up his quarters without 
a of leaving them until the ship sailed, or some 
more advantageous invitation was given. This con- 
duct in England would have very much trespaseed 
upon our ideas of hospitality ; but in our foreign set- 
tlements and colonies, where the society is confined, 
and novelty is desirable, a person who could amuse 
like Captain Kearney was generally welcome, let him 
stay as long as he pleased. All sailors agree in assert. 
ing that Halifax is one of the most delightful porte 
in which a ship can anchor. Every body is hospita- 
ble, cheerful, and willing to amuse pe Ps amused. 
It is therefore a very bad place to send a ship to if you 
wish her to refit in a hurry, unless indeed the admiral 
is there to watch over your daily progress, and a sharp 
commissioner to expedite your motions in the dock. 
yard. The admiral was there when we arrived, and 
we should not have lain there long, had not the health 
of Captain Kearney, by the time that we were ready 
for sea, been so seriouly affected, that the doctor was 
of opinion that he could not sail. Another frigate 
was sent to our intended cruising ground, and we lay 
idle in port. But we consoled ourselves : if we did not 
make prize money, at all events we were happy, and the 
major part of the officers very mach in love. 
Wo had remained in Halifax harbour about three 
weeks, whon a very great change for the worse took 
place in Captain Kearney’s disease. Disease indeed it 
could hardly be called. He had been long suffering from 
the insidious attacks of a hot climate, and although 
repeatedly advised to invalid, he Would never consent. 
His constitution appeared now to be breaking up, In 
a few days he was so ill, that, at the request of the na- 
val surgeons, he consented to be removed to the hos- 
pital, where he could command more comforts thaa in 
any private house. He had not been at the hospital 
more than two days, when he sent for me and stated 
his wish that I should remain with him. “ You know, 
Peter, that you are a cousin of mine, and one likes to 
have one’s relations near them when we are sick, so 
bring your traps on shore. The doctor has promised 
me a nice little room for you, and you shall come and 
sit with me all day.” I certainly had no objection to 
remain with him, because I considered it my duty so 
to do, and I must say that there was no occasion for me 
to make any efforts to entertain him, as he always en- 
tertained me ; but I covld not help seriously refleeting® 
and feeling much shocked at a man lying in so dan- 
gerous a state, for the doctors had pronounced his re- 
covery to be impossible, still continuing a system of 
falschood during the whole of the day without inter- 
mission. But it really appeared in him to be innate, 
and as Swinburne said, “if he told the truth; it Was 
proses Mg mistake.” One day I ventured to bring 





my Bible to his bed side, as if I was reading it myself. 
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“ What are you reading, Peter ?” said he. 

“ Only a chapter in the Bible, sir,” said I. Would 
you like that I should read aloud ?” 

“ Yes I’m very fond of the Bible; it’s the book of 
truth. Peter, read me about Jacob, and his weather- 
ing Esau with a mess of pottage, and obtaining his 
father’s blessing.” I could not help thinking it singu- 
Jar that he should select a portion in which, for divine 
reasons, a lie was crowned with success and reward. 
When I had finished it, he asked me to read something 
more; I turned over tu the Acts of the Apostles, and 
commenced ths chapter in which Ananias and Sapphira 
were struck dead. When I had finished, he observed 
very seriously, “ that is a very good lesson for youn 
people, Peter, and points out that you never shoul 
swerve from the truth. Recoliect, as your motto, 
Peter, * to teli the truth and shame the devil.’ ” 

After this observation I laid down the book, as it 
appeared to mo he was quite unaware of his propensity; 
and without a sense of your fault, how can repentance 
and amendment be expected ? He bocame more feeble 
and exhausted every day, and at last was so weak that 
he could scarcely raise himself in his bed. 

One afternoon, he said “ Peter I shall make my will; 
not thatl am going to kick the bucket just yet, but 
still it is every man’s duty to set his house in order, 
and it will amuse me; so fetch pen and paper, and 
come and sit down by mo,” 

I did as he requested. 

* Write, Poter, that], Antony George William Charles, 
Huskisson Kearney, (my father’s name was Antony, 
Peter, I was christened George after the prosent re- 
gent, William and Charles afver Mr, Pitt and Mr, Fox, 
who were my sponsors; Huskisson is the name of my 
great uncle, whose property devolves to me; ho’s 
eighty-three now, so he can’t last long,)—have you 
written down that?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

* Being in sound mind, do hereby make my last will 
and testament, revoking all former wills.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“1 bequeath to my dearly beloved wife, Augusta 
Charlotte Kearney, (she was named after the Queen 
and Princess Augusta, who held her at the baptismal 
font,) all my household furniture, books, pictures, 
plate, aud houses, for her own free use and will, and 
to disposo of at her pleasure upon her demise. Is that 
down?” 

“ Yea, sir.” 

“ Also, the interest of all my money in the three per 
cents. reduced, and in the long aunuities, and the bal- 
ance in my agent’s hands, for her natural life. Ather 
death to be divided into equal portions between my two 
children, William Mohamed Potemkin White, and 
Caroline Anastasia White. Is that down?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Well then, Peter, now for my real property. My 
estate in Kent, (let me see, what is the name of it?) 
Walcot Abby, my three farms in the vale of Aylesbury, 
and the marsh lands in Norfolk, I bequeath to my two 
children aforenamed, the proceeds of the same to be 
laid up, deducting all rv exp for their edu- 
cation, for their sole use and benefit. Is that down ?” 

* Not yet sir, ‘ use and benefit.” Now it is, sir.” 

“ Until they come to the age of twenty-one years, or 
in case of my daughter, until sho marries with the con- 
sent of my executors, then to be equally and fairly 
valued and divided between them. You observe, 
Peter, | never make any difference between girls or 
boys—a good father will love one child as much as 
another, Now I'll take my breath a little.” 

I was really astonished. It was well known that 
Captain Kearney had nothing but his pay, and that it 
was the hopes of prize-money to support his family, 
which had induced him to stay out so long in the West 
Indies, It was laughable; yet I could not laugh : there 
was a melancholy feeling at such a specimen of insan- 
ity, which prevented we. 

“ Now, Peter, we'll go on,” said Captain Kearney, 
after a pause of afew minutes. “ Ihavoa few legacies 
to bequeath. First, to all my servants 50/. each, and 
two suits of mourning; to my nephew, Thomas Kear- 
ney, of Kearney Hall, Yorkshire, 1 bequeath the sword 

gpresented me by the Grand Sultan. I promised it to 
him, and although we havo quarrelled and not spoken 
for years, I always keep my word, The plate present- 
ed me by the merchants and underwriters of Lloyd’s, | 
leave to my worthy friend, the Duke of Newcastle. Js 
that down ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well; my snuff-box, presented me by Prince Potem- 
kin, bequeath to Adm.zal Sir Isaac Coffin; and also 
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I release him from the mor which I hold over bis 
property of the Madeline Islands, in North America. 
By the by, say, and further, I bequeath to him the 
bag of snuff presented to me by the Dey of Algiers; 
he may as well havo the snuff as he has the snuff-box. 
is that down?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, then, now Peter, I must leave you some- 
thing.” 

“ 5 never mind mo, sir,” replied I. 

“ No, no, Peter, I must not forget my cousin. Let 
me see; you shall have my fighting sword. A real 
good one, I can tell you. I once fought a duel with it 
at Palermo, and ran a Sicilian prince so clean through 
the body and it held so tight, that we were obliged to 
send for a pair of post-horses to pull it outagain. Put 
that down as a legacy for my cousin, Peter Simple. 
believe that is all. Now for my executors; and I re- 
quest my particular friends, the Earl of Londonderry, 
the Marquis of Chandos, and Mr. John Lubbock, bank- 
er, to be my executors, and leave to each of them the 
sum of one thousand pounds for their trouble, and in 
token of regard. That will do, Peter. Now, as I 
have left so much real property, it is necossary that 
there should be three witnesses; so ca)! in two more, 
and let me eign in your presence.” 

This order was obeyed, and this strange will duly 
attested ; for I hardly need say, that even the presents 
he had pretended to receive were purchased by him- 
self at different times; but such was the force of his 
ruling passion even to the last, Mr. Phillott and 
O’Brien used to come and sce him, as did occasionally 
some of the other officers, and he was always cheerful 
and morry, and seemed to be quite indifferent about his 
situation, although fully aware of it. His stories, if 
any thing, became more marvellous, as no one ventured 
to express a doubt as to their credibility, 

I had remained in the hospital about a week, when 
Captain Kearney was evidently dying. The doctor 
came, felt his pulse, and gave it as his opinion that he 
could not outlive the day, This was on Friday, and 
there certainly was every symptom of dissolution. Fle 
was so exhausted, that he could scarcely articulate : 
his feet were cold, and bis eyes appeared glazed, and 
turning upwards. The doctor remained an hour, felt 
his pulse again, shook his head, and said to mein a 
low voice—“ He is quite gone.” Assoon as the doctor 
quitted the room, Captain Kearney opened his eyes, and 
beckoned metohim. “ He's a confounded fool, Peter,” 
said he; “he thinks | am slipping my wind now—but I 
know better ; going lam, ‘tis trae—but I sha’n’t die 
till next Thursday.” Strange to say, from that moment 
he rallied, and although it was reported that he was 
dead, and the admiral had signed the acting order for 
his successor, the next morning,to the astonishment of 
every body, Captain Kearney was still alive. He con- 
tinued in this state, between life and death, until the 
Thursday next, the day on which he asserted tiat he 
would die—and on that morning he was evidently 
sinking fast. Towards noon, his{breathing became 
much oppressed and irregular, and he was evidently 
dying ; the rattle in his throat commenced and I watch- 
ed at his bed-side, waiting for his last gasp, when he 
again opened his cyes, and beckoning me with an effort. 
to put my head close to him, to hear what he had to 
say, he contrived in a sort of gurgling whisper, anc 
with much difficulty, to utter—* Peter so going now 
—not that the rattle—in my throat—is a sign of death 
—for I once knew a man—to live with—the ratile in 
his throat—for six weeks.” He then fell Lack and ex- 
pired, having, perhaps, at his last gasp, told the greatest 
lie of his whole life. 


Thus died this most extraordinary character, who, in 


most other points, commanded respect. He wasa kind 
man, and guod officer ; but from the indiosyncrasy of 
his disposition, whether from habit or from nature, 
could not speak the truth. I say from nature, because 
I have witnessed the vico of stealing equally strong, 
and never to be eradicated. It was in a young mess- 
mate of good family, and who was supplied with money 
to almost any extent; he was one of the most generous, 
open-hearted lads that I ever knew; he would offer 
his purse, or the contents of his chest, to any of his 
messmates; and at the same time, would steal every 
thing that he could lay his hands upon, J lave known 
him watch for hours, to steal what could be of no use 
to him, as for instance an edd shoe, and that much too 
small for his foot. What he stole he would give away 
the very next day; but to check it was impossible, It 
was so well known, that if any thing was missed, we 
used first to apply to his chest to sce if it was there, and 
usually found the article in question. He appeared to 


be insensible to shame on this subject, 
in every other, he showed no want of ling or of 
honour ; and strange to say, he never covered his theft 
with a lie. After vain attempts to cure him of this 
propensity, he was dismissed the service as incorrigible. 
Captain Kearney was buried in the church-yard with 
the usual military honours. In his desk we found di- 
rections in his own hand, relative to his funeral, and the 
engraving on his tomb-stone.. In these, he stated his 
age to be thirty-one years. Ifthis was correct, Captain 
Kearney, from the time that he had been in the service 
of his country, must have entered the navy just four 
months before he was born. It was unfortunate that he 
commenced the inscription with “Here lies Captain 
Kearney,” &c. &c. His tomb-stone had not been set 
up twenty-four hours, before somebody, who knew his 
character, put a dash under one word, as emphatic as 
true, “Here lies Captain Kearney.” The day after 
Captain Kearney’s decease, his acting successor made 
his appearance on board. The character of Captain 
Horton was well known to us from the complaints made 
by the officers belonging to his ship, of his apathy and 
indolence: indeed, he went by the soubriquet of the 
“sloth.” It certainly was very aunoying to his officers 
to witness so many opportunities of prize-money and 
distinetion thrown away through the indolence of his 
disposition. Captain Horton was e young man of family, 
who had advanced rapidly in the service from interest, 
and from occasionally distinguishing himself. In the 
several cutting-out expeditions, on which he had not 
volunteered but had been ordered, he had shown not 
only courage, but a remarkable degree of coolness in 
danger and difficulty, which had gained him much ap- 
robation ; but it was said that this coolness arose from 
his very fault—an unaccountable laziness. He would 
walk away, as it were, from the enemy’s fire, when 
others would hasten, merely because he was so apathetic 
that he would not exert himself to ran. In one cutting. 
out expedition, in which he distinguished himself, it f 
said that having to board a very high vessel, and that in 
a shower of grape and musketry, when the boat dashed 
alongside and the men were springing up, he looked up 
at the height of the vessel’s sides, and exclaimed with a 
look of despair, “My God! must we really climb up to 
that vessel’s decks?” When he had gaincd the deck, 
and became excited, he then proved how little fear had 
to do with the remark, the captain of the ship falling by 
his hand, as he fought in advance of his own men. But 
this peculiarity, which in a junior officer was of little 
consequence, and a subject of mirth, in a captain be- 
came of a very serious nature. The admiral was aware 
how often he had neglected to annoy or capture the 
enemy when he might have done it; and by such ne- 
glect Captain Horton infringed one of the articles of 
war, the punishment awarded to which infringement is 
death. His appointment, therefore, to the Sanglier was 
as annoying to us, as his quitting his former ship was 
agreeable to those on board of her. 


As it happened, it proved of little consequence; the 
admiral had instructions from home to advance Captain 
Horton to the first vacancy, which of course he wag 
obliged to comply with; but not wishing to keep on the 
station an officer who would not exert himself, he re- 
solved to send her to England with despatches, and retain 
the other frigate,which had been ordered home,and which 
we had been sent up to replace. We therefore heard 
it announced with feelings of joy, mingled with regret, 
that we were immedia tely to proceed to England. For 
my part I was glad of it. I had now served my time 
as midshipman, to within five months, and I thought 
that I had a better chance of being made at home than 
abroad. I was also very anxious to go home, for family 
reasons, which I have already explained. In a fortnight 
we sailed with several vessels, and directions to take 
charge of a large convoy from Quebee, which was to 
meet us off the Island of St. John’s. In a few days we 
joined our convoy, and with a fair wind bore up for 
England. The weather soon became very bad, and we 
were scudding before a heavy gale, under bare poles. 
Our captain seldom quitted the cabin, but remained 
there on a sofa, stretched at his length, reading a novel, 
or dozing, as most agreeable. 


I recollect a cireumstance which occurred, which will 
prove the apathy of his disposition, and how unfit he 
was to command so fine a frigate. We had been scud- 
ding three days, when the weather became much worse. 
O'Brien, who had the middle watch, went down to report 
that “it blew very hard.” 

“Very well,” said the captain, “let me know if it 
blows harder.” 





In about an hour more the gale increased, and 
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O’Brien went down again. “It blows much harder, 
Captain Horton.” 

“ Very well,” answered Captain Horton, turning in 
his cot. “You may call me again—when it 


er. 

About six bells the gale was at its height, and the 
wind roared in its fury. Down went O’Brien again. 
* It blows tremendous hard now, Captain Horton.” 

« Well, well, if the weather Lecomes worse 

“It can’t be worse,” interrupted O’Brien, “ it’s im- 
possible to blow harder.” 

“Indeed, Well, then,” replied the vaptain, * let me 
know when it lulls.” 

In the motning watch a similar circumstance took 
place. Mr. Phillott went down, and said that several 
of the convoy were out of sight astern, “Shall we 
heave to, Captain Horton?” 

“O no,” replied he, “she will be so uneasy. Let me 
know if you lose sight of any more.” 

In another hour, the first lieutenant reported, “ that 
there were very few to be seen.” 

“Very well, Mr. Phillott,” replied the captain, turn- 
ing round to sleep. “ Let me know if you lose any 
more.” 

Soine time elapsed, and the first lieutenant reported, 
“ that they were all out of sight.” 

“Very well, thon,” said the captain, “cull me when 
you see them again.” 

This was not very likely to take place, as we were 
going twelve knots an hour, and running away from 
them as fast as we could; so the captain remained un. 
disturbed until he thought proper to get up to break- 
fast. Indeed we never saw any more of our convoy, 
but, taking the gale with us, in fifteen days anchored 
in Plymouth Svund. The orders came down for the 
frigate to bo paid off, all standing, and re-commis- 
sioned. I received letters from my father, in which 
they congratulated me at my name being mentioned 
in Captain Kearney’s despatches, and requested me to 
come home as soon asl could. The admiral allowed 
my name to be put down on the books of the guard- 
ship, that I might not lose my time, and then gave 
me two months’ loave of absence. | bade farewell 
to my shipmates, shook hands with O'Brien, who 
purposed to go over to Iroland previous to his apply- 
ing for another ship, and with my pay in my pocket, 
set off in the Plymouth mail, and in three days was 
once more in the arms of my affectionate mother, and 
warmly greeted by my father and the remainder of my 
family. 





—_—— 
CHAPTER IIT. 


Once more with my family, T must acquaint the 
reader with what had occurred since my departure. 
My eldest sister, Lucy, had married an officer in the 
army, a Cuptain Fielding, and, his regiment having 
been ordered out to India, had accompanied her hus- 
band, and letters had been received just before my re- 
turn, announcing their safe arrival at Ceylon. My 
second sister, Mary, had also been engaged to be mar- 
ried, and from her infancy was of extremely delicate 
health. She was very handsome, and much admired. 
Her intended husband was a baronet of good fimily; 
but unfortunately she caught a cold at the assize ball, 
and went off in a decline. She died about two months 
before my arrival, and the family wore in deep mourn- 
ing. My third sister, Ellen, was still unmarried; she, 
also, was ‘a very beautiful girl, and now seventeen. My 
mother’s constitution was much shaken by the loss of 
my sister Mary, and the separation from her eldest 
ebhild. As for my father, even the loss of his daughter 
appeared to be wholly forgotten in the unwelcome in- 
telligence which he had received, that my uncle's wife 
had been safely delivered of a son, which threw him out 
of the anticipated titles and estates of my grandfather. 
It was indeod a house of mourning. My mother’s 
grief I respected, and tried all I could to console her; 
that of ny father was so evidently worldly, and so at 
variance with his clerical profession, that I must ac- 
knowledge | felt more of anger at it than of sorrow. He 
had become morose and sullen, harsh to those around 
him, and not so kind to my mother as her state of mind 
and health made it his duty to be, even if inclination 
were wanted. He seldom passed any portion of the day 
with her, and in the evening she went to bed very early, 
so that there was little communication between them. 
My sister was a great consolation to ber, and so I hope 
was |: she often said so, as she embraced me, and the 
tears rolled down her cheeks, and I could not help sur- 
mising that those tears were doubled from the coolness 
and indifference, if net unkindness, with which my 
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father behaved to her. As for my sister, she was an 
angel; and as I witnessed her considerate attentions to 
my mother, the total forgetfulness of self which she 
ty , (80 different from my father, who was all 
self,) | often thought what a treasure she would prove 
to any man who was fortunate enough to win her love. 
Such was the state of my family when I returned home. 

{ had been at home about a week, when, one evening, 
after dinner, 1 submitted to my father the propriety of 
trying to obtain my promotion. 

“1 can do nothing for you, Peter; I have no interest 
whatever,” replied he, moodily. 

“T do not think that much is required, sir,” replicd I; 
“hy time will be served on the 20th of next month. If 
I pass, which I trust I shall be able to do, my name 
having been mentioned in the public despatches, will 
render it a point of no very great difficulty to obtain 
my commission at the request of my grandfather.” 

“ Yes, your grandfather might succeed, I have no 
doubt; but I think you have little chance now in that 
quarter. My uncle has a son, and we are thrown out. 
You are not aware, Poter, how selfish people are, and 
how little they will exert themselves for theirrelatione. 
Your grandfather has never invited me, since the an- 
nouncement of my brother’s increase to his family. In- 
a= I have never been near him, for I know that it is 
of no use.” 


“I must think otherwise of Lord Privilege, my dear 
father, until pee opinion is confirmed by his own con- 
duct. That I am not so much an object of interest, I 
grant; but still he was very kind, and appeared to be 
partial to me.” 


“Well, well, you can try all you can, but you'll soon 
seo of what stuff this world is made. { am sure I ho 
it will be so, for what is to become of you children if I 
die, I do not know—I have saved little or nothing. 
And now all my prospects are blasted by this 
and my father dashed his fist upon the table in a man- 
ner by no means clerical, and with a look very unworthy 
of an apostle, 


Tam sorry that I must thus speak of my father; but 
I mast not disguise the truth. Still, I must say, there 
was much in extenuation of his conduct: He had al- 
waysa dislike to the profession of the church: his am- 
bition, as a young man, had been to enter the army, for 
which service he was much better qualified; but, as it 
has beon the custom for centuries to entail all the pro- 
perty of the aristocracy upon the eldest sor, and leave 
the other brothers to be supported by the state, or rather 
by the people, who are taxed for their provision, my 
father was not permitted to follow the bent of his own 
inclination. An elder brother had already selocted the 
army as his profession, and it was therefore decided 
that my father should enter the church, and thus it is 
that we have had, and still have, so many people in that 
profession, who are not only totally unfit for, but who 
actually disgrace their cailing. The law of primogeni- 
ture is beset with evils and injustice; yet, without it, 
the aristocracy of a country must sink into insignifi- 
cance, It appears to me, that as long as the people are 
content to support the younger sons of the nobility, it 
is well that the aristocracy should be held up as a third 
estate, and a link between the sovereign and the peo- 
ple; but that if the people are cither too poor, or are 
unwilling to be so taxed, that they have a right to refuse 
taxation for such purposes, and to demand tiat the law 
of primogeniture should be abolished. 


I remained at home until my time was complete, and 
then set off for Plymouth to undergo my examination, 
‘The passing 5 | had been fixed by the admiral for the 
Friday, and as I arrived on Wednesday, Ia d my- 
self during the day, walking about the dock-yard, and 
trying all I could to obtain further information in my 
profession. On the Thursday, a party of soldiers from 
the depot were embarking at the landing-place in men- 
of-war boats, and, as I understood, were about to pro- 
eced to India. I witnessed the embarkation, and wait- 
ed till they shoved off, and then walked to the anchor 
wharf to ascertain the weights of the respective anchors 
of the different classes of vessels in the king’s service. 

I had not been there long, when I was attracted by 
the squabbling created by a soldier, who, it appeared, 
had quitted the ranks to run up to the tap in the dock- 
yard to obtain liquor. He was very drunk, and was 
followed by a young woman with a child in her arms, 
who was endeavouring to pacify him. 

“ Now be quiet, Patrick, jewel,” said she, clinging to 
him, “sure it’s enough that you've left the ranks, and 
will come to disgrace when you get on board. Now, 











be quiet, Patrick, and let us ark tor a boat, and then, 
oodinds the officer will think it was all a mistake, 





and Ict you off aisy, and sure 1'll spake to Mr. 
O'Rourke, and he’sa kind man.” 

“ Out wid you, you cratur, it is Mr. O'Rourke you'd 
be having a conservation wid, and he be chuckling you 
under that chin of your’s, Out wid you, Mary, and 
lave me to find my way on board. Is it a boat I want, 
when I can swim like St. Patrick, wid my head under 
my arm, if it wasn’t on my shoulders?” Atall events, 
I can wid my nappersack and musket to boot.” 

The young woman cried, and tried to restrain him, 
but he broke from her, and running down to the wharf, 
dashed off into the water, The young woman ran to 
the edge of the wharf, perceived him sinking, and 
shrieking with despair, threw up herarms in her agony. 
The child fell, struck on the edge of the piles, turned 
over, and before I could catch hold of it, sank into the 
sea. “Thechild! the child!” burst forth in another 
wild scream, and the poor creature lay at my feet in 
violent fits. I looked over, the child had disappeared , 
but the soldier was still struggling with his head above 
water.. He sank and rose again—a boat was pulling 
towards him, but he was quite exhausted. He threw 
back his arms as if in despair, and was about disap- 
pearing under the wave, when, no longer able to res- 
train myself, I leaped off the high wharf and swam to 
his assistance, just in time to lay hold of himas he was 
sinking for the last time. 1 had not been in the water 
a quarter of a minute before the boat came up to us 
and dragged us on board. The soldier was exhausted 
and speechless. I, of course, was only very wet. The 
boat rowed to the landing-place at my request, and 
we were both put on shore, The knapsack which was 
fixed un the soldier's back, and his regimentals in- 
dicated that he belongod to the regiment jast embark. 
ed, and [I stated my opinion that as svon as he was 
a little recovered, he had bettor be taken on board. As 


;| the boat which picked us up was one of the men-of war 


boats, the officer, who had been embarking the troops, 
and had been sent on shore again to know if there 
were any yot loft behind, consented. In a few minutes 
the soldier recovered, and was able to set up and speak, 
and I only wanted to ascertain the state of the poor 
young woman whom I had left on the wharf. In a few 
minutes she was led to us by the warder, and the sceno 
between her and her husband was most affecting. 
When she had become a little composed, she turned 
round to me, where I stood dripping wet, and, inter- 
mingled with lamentations for the child, showering 
down phatic blessings on my head, enquired my 
name, “Give it to me!” she cried; “ give it to me on 
paper, in writing, that I may wear it next my heart, 
read and kiss it every day of my life, and never forget 
to pray for you, and to bless you !” 

“Til tell it you. My name 4g 

“Nay, write itdown for me—write it down, Sare 
you'll not refuse me. All the saints bless you! dear 
young man, for saving a poor woman from despair.” 

The officer commanding the boat handed me a pen- 
cil and a card; I wrote my name and gave it to the 

r woman; she took my hand as I gave it to her, 
issed the card repeatedly, and put it into her bosom. 
The officer, impatient to shove off, ordered her husband 
into the boat-—she followed, clinging to him wet as he 
was—the boat shoved off, and I hastened up to the inn 
to dry my clothes. I could not help observing, at the 
time, how the fear of a greater evil will absorb all 
consideration for a minor. Satisfied that her husband 
had not perished, she had hardly once appeared to re- 
member that she had lost her child. 

I had only brought one suit of clothes with me ; they 
were in very good condition when I arrived, but salt 
water plays the devil with a uniform. I laid in bed 
until they were dry ; but when I put them on again, 
not being before too large for me, for I grew very fast, 
they were now shrank and shrivelied up, 80 as to be 
much too small. My wrists appeared below the sleeves 
of my coat—my trowsers had shrunk half way up to 
my knees—the buttons were all tarnished, and al- 
together | certainly did not wear the appearance of a 
gentlemanlike, smart midshipman. 1 would have 
ordered another suit, but the examination was to take 
place ut ten o’clock the next morning, and there was 
no time. I was therefore obliged to appear as I was, 
on the quarter-deck of the line of battleship, on board 
of which the passing was to take place, Many others 
were thero to undergo the same ordeal, all strangers to 
me, and, as I perceived by their nods and winks to 
each other as they walked up and down in their emart 
clothes, not at all inclined to make my acquaintance. 

There were many before me on the list, and our 
hearts beat every time that a name was called, and 
the owner of it walked aft into the cabin. Some re- 
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turned with jocund faces, and our hopes mounted with 
the anticipation of similar fortune ; others came 
out melancholy and crest-fallen, and then the expres- 
sion of their countenances was communicated to our 
own, and we quailed with fear and apprehension. 
have no hesitation in wena that although “passing” 
may be a proof of being qualified, not passing is certain- 
ly no proof to the contrary. 1 have known many of the 
cleverest young men turned back (while others of in- 
ferior abilities have succeeded) merely from the feeling 
of awe occasioned from the peculiarity of the situation: 
and it is not to be wondered at, when it is considered 
that all the labour and exertion of six years is at stake 
at this appalling moment. At last my name was called, 
and, almost breathless from anxiety, I entered the 
cabin, where I found myself in presence of the three 
captains who were to decide whether I was fit to hold a 
commission in his majesty’s service. My logs and cer- 
tifieates were examined and approved. My time cal- 
culated and allowed to be correct. The questions in 
navigation which were put to me were very few, for the 
best of all possible reasons, that most captains in his 
majesty’s service know little or nothing of navigation. 
Daring their servitude as midshipmen, they learn it b 
rote, without being aware of the principles upon whic 
the calculations they use are founded, As lieutenants, 
their service as to navigation is seldom required, and 
they rapidly forget all about it. As captains, their 
whole remnant of mathemetical knowledge consists in 
being able to set down the ship’s position on the chart. 
As for navigating tho ship, tho master is answerable; 
and the captains not being responsible themselves, they 
trust entirely to his reckoning. Of course there are 
exceptions; but what I state is the fact; and if an 
order from the admiralty was given, that all captains 
should pass again, although they might acquit them- 
selves very well in seamanship, nineteen out of twenty 
would be turned back when they were questioned in 
navigation. It is from the knowledge of this fact that 
I think the service is injured by the present system, and 
the captain should be held wholly responsible for the 
navigation of his ship. It has been long known that 
the officers of every other maritime state are more 
scientific than our own, which is easily explained, from 
the responsibility not being invested in our captains. 
The origin of masters in our service is singular. 
When England first became a maritime power, ships 
for the king’s sorvice where found by the Cinque Ports 
and other partics—the fighting part of the crew was 
composed of soldiers sent on board. All the vessels at 
that time had a crew of sailors, with a master to navi- 
gate thevessel, During our bloody naval engagements 
with the Datch, the same system was acted upon. | 
think it was the Ear! of Sandwich, of whom it is stated, 
that his ship being in a sinking state, he took a boat to 
hoist his flag on board anothor vessel in the fleet, but a 
shot cutting the beat in two, and the weight of his ar. 
mour bearing him down, the Earl of Sandwich perished. 
But to proceed. 

As soon as I had answered several —— satisfac. 
torily, I was dosired to stand up. The captain who 
had interrogated me on navigation was very grave in 
his demeanor towards me, but at the same time not un. 
civil. During his examination, he was not interfered 
with by the other two. The captain who desired me 
to stand up, spoke ina very harsh tone, and quite 
frightened me. I stood up pale and trembling, for I 
augured no good from this commencement. veral 
questions in seamanship were put to me, which I have 
no doubt 1 answered in a very Jame way, for I cannot 
even now recollect what I said. 

* I thoughit so,” observed the captain; “IT judged as 
much from your appearance. An officer who is so care- 
less of hie dress, as not even to put on a decent coat 
when he appears at his examination, generally turns 
out au idle fellow, and no seaman, One would think 

ou had served all your time in a cutter, or a ten.gun 
brig, instead of dashing frigates. Come, sir, I'll give 
you one more chance.” 

I was so hurt at what the captain said, that I could 
not control my feelings. I replied with a quivering 
lip, * that I had had no time to order another uniform,” 
—and I burst into tears. 

“ Indeed, Burrows, you are rather too harsh,” said 
the third captain; the lad is frightened. Let him sit 
down and compose himself for a little while. Sit down, 
Mr. Simple, and we will try you again directly.” 

l sat down, checking my grief and trying to recall 
my scattered senses, ne captains, in the mean time, 
turning over the logs to pass away the time. The one 
who had questioned me in navigation reading the Ply- 
mouth newspaper, which hada few minutes bofore 


— 


been brought on board and sent intothecabin. “Heh! 
what’s this? I say Burrows—Keats, look here,” and 
he pointed to a paragraph. “ Mr. Simple,may I ask 
whether it was you who saved the soldier who leaped 
off the wharf yesterday ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” replied I, “and that is the reason wis my 
uniforms are so shabby. I spoilt them then; and had 
no time to order others. I did not like to say why they 
were spoilt.” I sawa change in the countenances of 
all the three, and it gave me courage. Indeed, now 
that my feelings had found vent, I was no longer under 
any apprehension. 

“Come, Mr. Simple, stand up again,” said the cap- 
tain, kindly, “ that is, if you feel sufficiently composed ; 
if not, we will wait a little longer. Don’t be afraid; 
we wish to pass you.” 

I was not afraid, and stood up immediately. 1 an- 
swered every question satisfactorily, and finding that I 
did so, thoy put more difficult ones. “ Very good, very 
good indeed, Mr.Simple ; now let me ask you one more, 
it’s seldom done in the service, and perhaps you —_ 
not be able to answer it. Wo you know how to club- 
haul a ship?” 

“ Yes, sir,” eplied I, having as the reader may re- 
collect, witnessed the mancwuvré when serving under 
poor Captain Savage, and I immediately stated how it 
was to be done. 

“ That is sufficient, Mr. Simple. I wish to ask you 
no more questions, I thought at first you were a care- 
less officer and no seamen ; I now find you are a good 
seamen, and a gallant young man. Do you wish to 
ask any more questions ?” continued he, turning to the 
two others. 

They replied in the negative ; my passing certificate 
was signed; and the captains did me the honour to 
shake hands with me, and wish me speedy promotion. 
Thus ended happily this severe trial of my poor nerves ; 
and as I came out of the cabin, no one could have 
imagined that I had been in such distress within, when 
they beheld the joy which irradiated my countenance. 

I sent for a Plymouth paper, and cut out the para. 
graph which had been uf such importance to me in my 
emergency, and the next morning returned home to 
receive the congratulations of my family. I found a 
letter from O’Brien, which had arrived the day before. 
It was as follows :— 


“ My pear Perer, 


“Since I came home, we have been busy. Father 
M'Grath went down to Ballycleugh, as bold as a lion 
in his new clothing, swearing that he’d lead Father 
O'Toole by the nose for slamming the door in his 
face ; and so he would have done, if he could have 
fouud him; but as he wasn’t to be found, Father 
M‘Grath came back ggain just as wise, and quite as 
brave, as he went out. 

“ So, Petor, I just took a walk that way myself, and 
as I surrounded the old house where your uncle had 
taken up his quarters, who should I meet but the little 
girl, Ella Flanagan, who was in his service ; and I said 
to mysolf, ‘ there’s two ways of obtaining things in 
this world, one is for love and the other is for money.’ 
The O'Briens are better off in the first article than in 
the last, as most of their countrymen are, so I've been 
spending it very freely in your sorvice, Peter. 

* * Sure,’ says |, * you're the little girl that my eyes 
were ever looking upon when last I was this way.’ 

“* And who are you 7’ says sho, 

“* Lieutenant O'Brien, of his majesty’s servico, just 
come home for a minute to look out fora wile,’ says I; 
‘and it’s one about your make, and shape, and discre- 
tion, that would please my fancy,’ 

“ And then I praised her eyes; and her nose, and her 
forehead, and so downwards, until I came to the solos 
of her feet ; and asked her leave to see her again, and 
when she would tncet me in the wood and tell me her 
mind, At first, she thought (sure enough) that | 
couldn’t be in earnest, but I swore by all the saints, 
that she was the prettiest girl in the parte—and so she 
is altogether—and then she listened to my blarney. 
Not a word did I say about your uncle, or your aunt, 
or Father M’Grath, that she mig!.t not suspect, for I've, 
an idea that they're all in the story. 1 only talked 
about my love for her pretty self, and that blinded her, 
as it will all women, ’cute as they may be. 

“ And now, Peter, it’s three weeks last Sunday, that 
i've been bespeaking this poor girl for your sake, and 
my conscience tells me that it’s not right te make the 
poor cratur fond of me, seeing as how that I don’t care 
a fig for hor in the way of a wife, and in any other way 
it would be the ruin of the poor thing. I have spoken 





to Father M’Grath on the subject, who says, ‘that we 


may do evil that may come,’ and that if she has 
been a party to the deceit, it’s nothing but that 
she should be punished in this world, t will, 
haps, save her in the next; still I don’t like it, 
eter, and it’s only for you in this world that I’d do 
such a thing; for the poor thing now hangs upon me 
so fondly, and talks about the wedding-day ; and tells 
me _= stories about the connections, which have 
taken place between the O’Flanagansand the O’Briens, 
times begone, when they were all in their glory. Yes- 
terday, as we sit in the wood, with her arm round my 
waist,‘ Ella, dear,’ says I, ‘ who are these that 
you stay with?” And then she told me all she knew 
about their history, and how Mary Sullivan was a 
nurse to the baby. 

“* And what is the baby?” says I. 

“+ A boy, sure,’ says she. 

“* And Sullivan’s baby ”” 

“+ That's a girl.’ 

“* And is Mary Sullivan there now 7?’ 

“*No,’ says she, ‘it’s yestreen she left with her 
we and baby, to join a regiment that’s going out 
to Ingy.’ 

* « Vosterday she left?’ said I, starting up. 

“* Yea,’ replies she, ‘and what do you care about 

them rad 


“ © It’s very much I care," replied I, ‘for a little bird 
has whispered a sccret to me.’ 

“* And what may that be ?’ says she. 

“¢ Only that the childer were changed, and you know 
it as well as I do.’ But she swore that she knew 
nothing about it, and that she was not there when ei- 
ther ot the children were born, and I believe that she 
told the truth. * Well,’ says I,* who tended the lady ? 

“ + My own mother,’ says Ella, ‘ And if it was so, 
who can know it but she ?’ 

“* Then,’ says J, * Ella, jewel, I’ve made a vow that 
I'll never marry, till I find out the trath of this matier ; 
so the sooner you get it out of your mother the better.’ 
Then she cried very much, and I was almost ready to 
cry too, to see how the poor thing was vexed at the 
idea of not being married. After a while she swabbed 
up her cheeks, ard kissing me, wished me good-bye, 
swearing by ail the saints that the trath should come 
out some how or another. 

“ It’s this morning that I saw her again as agreed 
upon yesterday, and red her eyes were with weeping, 
poor thing; and she clung to me, and begged me to 
forgive her, and not to leave her, and then told me 
that her mother was startled when she put the-question 
to her, and chewed it, and cursed her when she insisted 
upon the truth; and how she had fallen on hor knees, 
and begged her mother not to stand in the way of hor 
happiness, as she would die if she did, (I leave you to 
gem if my heart didn’t smite me when she said that, 

eter, but the mischief was a how her mother 
had talked about her oath and Father O'Toole, and 
said that she would speak to him. 

“ Now, Petor, I’m sure that the childer have been 
changed, and that the nurse has been sent to the In- 
dies to be out of the way. They say they wero to go 
to Plymouth. The husband's name is, of course, 
O'Sullivan ; so I'd recommend you to tuke a coach and 
sec what you can do in that quarter; in the mean 
time L'il try all 1 can for the truth in this, and will 
write again as soon as I can find out any thing more. 
All I want to do is to get Fathor M’Grath to the old 
devil of a mother, and I'll answer for it, he'll frighten 
her into swearing any thing. God bless you, Peter, 
and give my love to all the family. Yours ever, 

“ Terence O’Baren.” 


This letter of O’Brien’s was the subject of much 
meditation. The advice to goto Plymouth was too 
late, the troops having sailed some time, and ] had no 
doubt but that Mary Sullivan and her husband were 
among those who had ombarked at the time that I was 
at that port to pass my examination, Show the letter 
to my father I would not, as it would only have put 
him in a fever, and his interference would in all pro- 
mee f have done more harm than good. I therefore 
waited quietly for more intelligenee, and resolved to 
apply to my grandfather to obtain my promotion, 

A fow days afterwards, [ set off for Eagle Park, and 
arrived about eleven o'clock in the morning. I sent 
in my name and was admitted into the library, where 
{ found Lord Privilege in his easy chair, as usual. 

“Well, child,” said he, remaining on his chair, and 
not offering even one finger to me, “ what do you want, 
ery come here without an. invitation ?” 

* Only, my lord, to enquire after your health, and to 
thank you for your kindness to me in procuring me 





and Mr. O’Brien the appointment to a fine frigate.” 
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Yes,” replied his lordship, “ I recollect—I think I 
did so at your request, and I think I heard some one 
say that you h behaved well, and bad been men- 
tioned in the despatches.” 

“Yes, my lord,” replied I, “ and I have since passed 
my examination for lieutenant.” 

* Well, child, I’m glad to hear it. Remember me 
to your father and family.” And his lordship cast his 
eyes down upon the book which he had been fading. 

My father’s observations appeared to be well ground- 
ed, but I would not leave the room until I had made 
some further attempt. 

“ Has your lordship heard from my uncle ?” 

“ Yes,” replied he, “I had a letter from him yester- 
day. The child is quite well. I expect them all here 
in a fortnight, or three wecks, to live with me altoge- 
ther. I am old—getting very old, and I shall have muci 
to arrange with your uncle before I die.” 

“If 1 might request a favour of your lordship, it 
would be to beg that you would interest yourself a little 
in obtaining my promotion. A letter from your lord- 
ship to the First Lord , only a few lines wis 

“ Well, child, I see no objection—only—I am very 
old, too old to write now.” And his lordship again 
commenced reading. 

I must do Lord Privilege the justice to state, that 
he evidently was fast verging to a state of second 
childhood. [le was much bowed down since I had 
Jast seen him, and appeared infirm in body as well as 
mind. 

I waited at least a quarter of an hour before his 
lordship looked up. 

“*What, not gone yet, child? I thought you had gone 
home.” 

“Your lordship was kind enough to say that you 
had no objection to write a few lines to the first lord in 
my behalf. I trust your lordship will not refuso me.” 

“Well,” replied he, peevishly, “so I did—but I am 
old, too old to write—I cannot see—I can hardly hold a 








“ Will your lordship allow me the honour of writing 
the letter for your lordship’s signature?” 

“ Well, child—yes—I’ve no objection. Write as fol- 
lows—no—write any thing you please—and I'll sign it. 
I wish your uncle William was come.” 

This was more than I did. I had a great mind to 
show him O’Brien’s letter, but I thought it would be 
cruel to raise doubts, and harass the inind of a person 
so close to the brink of the grave. The truth would 
never be ascertained during his life, [ thought; and why, 
therefore, should [ give him pain? At all events, al- 
though I had the letter in my pocket, I resolved not to 
make use of it except as a dernier resort. 

I went to another table, and sat down to write the 
letter, As his lordship had said that I might write 
what I pleased, it occurred to me that I might assist 
O’Brien, and I felt sure that his lordship would not take 
the trouble to read the letter, I therefore wrote as fol. 
lows, while Lord Privilege continued to read his book, 


“ My Lonp,—You will confer a very great favour 
upon me, if you will hasten the commission which, | 
have no doubt, is in preparation for my nephew, Mr. 
Simple, who has passed his examinativn, and has been 
mentioned in the public despatches; and also that you 
will not lose sight of Lieutenant O'Brien, who hes so 
distinguished himself by his gallantry in the various 
cutting-out expeditions in the West Indies, Trusting 
that your lordship will not fail to comply with my earn. 
est request, I have the honour to be, your lordship’s 
very obedient humble servant.” 


1 brought this letter with a pen ful! of ink, and the 
noise of my approach induced his lordship to lock up. 
He stared at first, as having forgotten the whole cir- 
cumstance—thon said—* O yes! I recollect, so I did— 

ive me the t pot With a trembling band he signed 
is name, and gave me back the letter without reading 
it, as | expected. 

“There, child, dun’t teaze me any more, Good-bye; 
remember me to your father.” 

I wiehed his lordship a good morning, and went away 
well satisfied with the result of my expedition. On my 
arrival I showed the letter to my father, who was much 
surprised at my success, and le assured me that my 
grandfather’s interest was so great with the adminis- 
tration, that ] might consider my promotion as certain. 
That no accident might happen, | immediately set off 
for London, and delivered the letter at the door of the 
first lord with my own hands, leaving my address with 
the porter, A few days afterwards | left my card with 
my address with the first lord, and the next day received 
a letter from his secretary, which to my delight, in- 


formed me that my commission had been made out 
some days before. I hardly need eay that I hastened 
to take it up, and when paying my fee to the clerk, I 
ventured, at a hazard, to enquire whether ho knew 
the address of Lieutenant O'Brien, 

“No,” replied he, “I wish to find it out, for he has 
this day been promoted to the rank of commander,” 

I almost leaped with joy, when I heard this good 
news. I gave O’Brien’s address to the clerk, hastened 
away with my invaluable piece of parchment in my 
hand, and set off immediately for my father’s house. 

But I was met with sorrow. My mother had been 
taken severely ill, and I found the house in commotion 


—doctors, and apothecaries, and nurses, running to and, 


fro; my father in a state of excitement, and my dear 
sister in tears. Spasm succeeded spasm, and although 
every remedy was applied, the next evening sho breathed 
her last. 1 will not attempt to desczibe the grief of my 
father, who appeared to fee! remorse at his late »nkind 
treatment of her, aud my sister, and mysclf. ‘These 
scenes must be imagined Ly these who have suffered 
under similar bereavements. I exerted myself to console 
my poor sister, who appeared to cling to me as her only 
support; and after the funeral was over, we recovered 


our tranquillity, although the mourning was still deeper | ' 


in our hearts than in our outward dress. I had written 
to O’Brien to announce the mournful intelligence, and 
like a true friend, he immediately made his appearance 
to console me. 

O’Brien had received the letter from the admiralty, 
acquainting him with his promotion ; and two days after 
he arrived, went to take up his commission. I told him 
frankly by what means he had obtained it, and he again 
concluded his thanks by a reference to the mistake of 
the former supposition, that of thy being “the fool of 
the family.” 

“ By the powers, it would be well for any man if he 
had a few of such foolish friends about him,” continued 
he; “but I wou’t blarney you, Peter ; ~_ know what 
my opinion always has been, so we'll say no more 
about it.” 

When he came back, we had a long consultation as to 
the best method of proceeding to obtain employment, 
for O’Brien was anxious to be again afloat, and so was 
I. I regretted parting with my sister, but my father 
was so morose and ill-tempered, that I had no picasurc 
at home, except in her company. Indeed, my sister 
was of opinion that it would be better if I was away, as 
my father’s misanthropy, now unchecked by my mother, 
appeared to have increased, and he seemed to view me 
with positive dislike, It was, therefore, agreed unani- 
mously between my sister, and [, and O'Brien, who was 
always of our councils, tuut it would be advisable that | 
should be again afloat. 

“f can manage him much better when alone, Peter ; 
I shall have nothing to occupy me ‘and take me away 
from him, as your presence dues now; and painful as it 
is to part with you, my duty to my father, and my wish 
for your advancement, induce me to request that you 
will, if possible, find some means of obtaining employ- 
ment.” 

“ Spoken lise a hero, as ye are, Miss Ellen, notwith- 
standing your pretty face and soft eyer,” said O'Brien. 
“ And now, Peter, for the meuns to bring it about. If] 
can get a sip, there is no fear for you, as 1 shall choose 
you lor my lieutenant; but how is that to bo managed? 
Do you think that you can come over the old gentleman 
at Bogle Park.” 

‘At all events I'll try,” replied I, “I can but be floor. 
ed, O’Brien.” 

Accordingly the next day I set off for my grand- 
father’s, and was put down ut the lodge, at the usual 
hour, about eleven o’clock. I walked up the avenue and 
knocked at the door ; when it was oponed, I perceived a 
hesitation among the servants, and a constrained air 
which I did not hke. 1 enquired after Lord Privilege—- 
the answer was that he was pretty well, but did npt sve 
any body. 

“Is my uncle here?” said I. 

“Yes, sir,” replicd the servant, with a significant 
look, “and all his family aro here, too.” 

“Are you sure that I cannot see my grandfather,” 
said I, laying a stress upon the word. 

bod will tell him that you are here, sir,” replied the 
man, * but even that is against orders.” 

I had never seen my uncle since | was a child, and 
could not even recollect him—my cousins, or my aunt, 
I had never met with. In‘a minute an answer was 
brought, requesting that I would walk into the library. 
When I was ushered in I found myself in the presence 
of Lord Privilege, who sat in his usual place, and a tall 
gentleman, whom I knew at once to be my uncle, from 





“Here is the young gentleman, my lord,” said my 
uncle, looking at me sternly. 

“Heh! what—oh! I recollect. Well, child—so you've 
been behaving very ill,—sorry to hear it. Good-bye.” 

“ Behaving ill, my lord!” replied I. “I am not aware 
of having so done.” 

“ Reports are certainly very much against you, ne- 
phew,” observed my uncle, drily. “Some one has told 
oon’ grandfather what has much displeased him. I 

now nothing about it myself.” 

“ Then some rascal has slandered me, sir,” replied I. 

My uncle started at the word rascal; and then re- 
covering himself, replied, “* Well, omy vin what is it that 
you require of Lord Privilege, for I presume this visit 
is not without a cause.” 

** Sir,” replied I, “ my visit to Lord Privilege was first 
to thank him for having procured me my commission as 
lieutenant, and to request the favour that he woald ob- 
tain me active employment, which a line from him will 
effect immediately.” 

“T was not aware, nephew, that you had beon made 
lieutenant ; but [ agree with you, that the more you are 
at sea the better. His lordship shall sign tho letter. Sit 
down.” 

“Shall I write it, sir,” said 1 to my uncle; “I know 
what to say.” 

“ Yes; and bring it to me when it is written.” 

I felt convinced that the only reason which induced 
my uncle to obtain me employment was the idea that I 
should be better out of the way, and that there was more 
risk at sea than on shore. I took a sheet of paper and 
wrote as follows :— 


“ My Lorp,—May I request that your lordship will 
be pleased to appoint the bearer of this to a ship as soon 
as convenient, as I wish him to be actively employed ? 
T am, my lord, &c. &c.”’ 


“ Why not mention your name?” 

“Tt is of no consequence,” replied I, “ as it will be de- 
livered in person, and that will ensure my speedy ap- 
pointment.” 

The letter was placed before his lordship for signa- 
ture. It was with some difficulty that he was to 
understand that he was to sign it. The old gentleman 
appeared much more imbecile than when I last saw 
him. I thanked him, folded up the letter, and put it in 
my pocket. At last he looked at me, and a sudden flash 
of recollection appeared to come across his mind, 

“ Woll, child—so you escaped from the French prison 
—heh! and how’s your friend; what is his name, ” 

“O'Brien, my lord ?” 

“O'Brien,” cried my uncle, * he is your friend ; then, 
sir, I presume that it is to you that | am indebted for 
all the enquiries and reports which were so industri- 
ously circulated in Ireland—the tampering with my 
servants—and other impertinences?” 

I did not choose to deny the trath, although I was a 
little fluttered by the sudden manner in which it came 
to light. . I replied, 

“I nevor tamper with any people's servants, sir,” 

“No,” said he, “but you employ others so to do, I 
discovered the whole of your proceedings, after the 
scoundrel left for Eng!and.’ 

“ If you apply the word scoundrel to Captain O’Brien, 
sit, in nis name I contradict it.” 

“As you ploase, sir,” replied my uncle, in a passion, 
“ but you wil oblige me by quitting this house immedi- 
ately, and expect nothing more wither from the present 
or the future Lord Privilege, except that retaliation 
which your infamous conduct has deserved,” 

I felt much irritated, and replied very sharply, “ From 
the present Lord Privilege | certainly expect nothing 
more, neither do I from his succeseor; but after your 
death, uncle, I expect that the person who succeeds to 
the title will do all he can for your humble sorvant. I 
wish ah oy morning, uncle.” 

My uncle’s eyes flashed fire as I finished my speech, 
which indeed wae a very bold one, and a very foolish 
one 100, as it afterwards proved. I hastened out of the 
room, not only from fear of being turned out of the 
house before all the servants, but also from the dread 
that my letter to the first lord might be taken from me 
by force; but I never shall forget the scowl of vengeance 
which crossed my uncle’s brows, as I turned round and 
looked at him as 1 shut the door. I found my way out 
withoat the assistance of the vorvants, and hastened 
home as fast as I could. 

“ O’Brien,” said I, on my return, “ there is no time to 
be lost ; the ou hasten to town with this letter 
of introduction, the better it will be, for depend u it 
my uncle will do me all the harm that he can.” I then 








his jikeness to my father. 


repeated to him all that had passed, and it was agreed 
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that O’Bricn should take the letter, which having refer- 
ence to the bearer, would do as well for him as me; 
and if O’Brien obtained an appointment, | was sure not 
only of being one of his lieutenants, but also of sailing 
with a dear friend. The next morning O’Brien set off 
for London, and fortunately saw the first lord the day 
after his arrival, which was a levee day. The first Jord 
received the letter from O’Brien, and requested him to 
sitdown. He then read it, and enquired after kis lord- 
ship, asked whether his health wus good, &c. 

O’Brien replied, “that with the blessing of God, his 
lordship might live many years; that he had never 
heard him complain of ill health.” All which was not 
false, if not true. | could not help observing to O’Brien, 
when he returned home and told me what had passed, 
“that I thought, considering what he had expressed with 
respect to white lies and black lies, that he had not lat- 
terly adhered to his own creed.” 

* That's very truc, Peter; and I’ve thought of it my- 
sclf, but it is my creed, nevertheless. Wo all know 
what's right, but we don’t always follow it. The fact 
is, I begin to think, that it is absolutely necessary to 


fight the world with its own weapons, I spoke to Father | us. I had a dear sister on one side of me, and a sin- 
*Grath on the subject, and he replied, * that if any one, | cere friend on the other. How few situations more en- 
by doing wrong, necessitated another to do wrong to cir- | viable ! 


cumvent him, that the first party was answerable, not 
only for his own sin, but also for the sin committed in 
sell-de fence.’ 

“But, O’Brien, I do not fix my faith so implicitly 
upon Father M'Grath; and 1 do not much admire many 

his directions.” 

“No more do I, Peter, when I think upon them; but 
how am I to puzzle my head upon these points? All | 
know is, that when you are divided between your in- 
clination and your duty, it’s mighty convenient to have 
a priest like Father M‘Grath to decide for you, and te 
look after your soul into the bargain.” 

It occurred to me, that I, myself, when finding funlt 
with O'Brien, had in the instance of both the letters 
from Lord Privilege, been also guilty of deceit. 1 was 
therefore biaming him for the sume fuult committed by 
myself, and | am afraid that | was too ready in consoling 
myrelf with Father M'Grath’s maxim, “That one might 
do evil that good might come.” But to return to 
O'Brien’s interview. 

Aftor some little conversation, the first lord said, 
“Captain O'Brien, I am always very ready to oblige 
Lord Privilege, and the more so, as his recommendation 
is of an officer of your merit, Ina day or two, if you 
willeall at the admiralty, you will hear further.” O’Brien 
wrote to us immediately, and we waited with impatience 
for his next letter; but instead uf the letter, he made 
his appearance on the third day, and first hugging me 
in his arms, he then came to my sister, embraced her, 
and skipped and danced about the rooin. 

“ What is the matter, O’Brien ?” said J, while Ellen 
retreated in confusion. 

O’Brien pulled a parchment out of his pocket. “ Here, 
Peter, my dear Peter; now for honour and glory. An 
eighteen-gun brig, Peter. The Ruttlesnake—Captain 
O'’Brien—W est India station. By the holy father, my 
heart’s bursting with joy,” and down he sunk into an 
easy chair. “An’t lalmost beside myself?” enquired he, 
after a short pause. 

* Ellen thinks so, I dare say,” replied I, looking at my 
sister, who stood in the corner of the room, thinkin 
O'Brien was really out of his senses, and still red wit 
confusion, 

O’Brien, who then called to mind what a slip of deco- 
ram he had been guilty of, immediately rose, and resuin- 
ing his usual clegant manners, as he walked up to my 
sister, took her hand and said,“ Excuse me, my dear 
Miss Ellen; ! must apologise for my rudeness, but my 
dolight was so great, and my gratitude to your brother 
so intense, that } am afraid that in my warmth I allowed 
the expression of my feelings to extend to one so dear to 
him, and so like him in person and in mind, Will you 
only cynsider that you received the overflowings of a 

ateful heart towards your brother, and for his sake par- 

ion iny indiscretion 7?” 

Ellen smiled and held out her hand to O’Brien, who 
led her to the sofa, whore we all three sat down, and 
OBrien commenced a more intelligible narrative of what 
had pasecd. He had called on the day appointed, and 
sent up his card, The first lord could not see him, but 
referred him to tho private secretary, who presented him 
with his commission to the Rattlesnake, cighteen-gun 
brig. The secretary smiled most graciously, and told 
O’Brien in confidence, that he would proceed to the West 
India station as svon as his vessel was manned and 
pay hl for sea. He enquired of O’Brien whom he wished 
as his first lieutenant. O’Brien replied that he wished 


sufficient standing to be first lieutenant, that the admj- 
rey ht appoint any other to the duty, provided I| s 
joined t 
O'Brien's wish, and requested him if he had a vacancy | t 
to spare as a midshipman, to allow him to send one on| in waiting to receive us. 
board ; to which O’Brien willingly acceded, shook hands | |ibrary, and in the chair so lately and constantly occu. 
pied by my grandfather, sat the new lord. Near to him 
were the lawyers, with parchments laying before them, 
As we severally entered, he waved his hand to unoccu- 
pied chairs, intimating to us to sit down, but no words 
were exchanged, except an occasional whisper between 
him and the lawyers. When all the branches of the 
family were present, down to the fourth and fifth cousins, 
the lawyer on the right of my unele put on his specta- 
cles, and unrolling the parchment, commenced readin 

the will. I paid attention to it at first, bat the lega 

technicalities puzzled me, and I was soon thinking of 
other matters, until after halfan hour's reading I was 
etartled at the sound of my own name, 
quest by codicil to me of the sum of ten thousand 
pounds, My father, who sat by me, gave me a slight 


ship. The secretary made a minute of 


with him, and O’Brien quitted the admiralty to hasten 
down to us with the pleasing intelligence. 

“ And vow,” said O’Brien, “1 have made up my mind 
how to proceed. I shall first run down to Plymouth, 
and hoist my pennant; then I shallask for a fortnight’s 
leave, and go to Ireland and see how they get on, and 
what Father M'Grath may be about. , Peter, let's 
pass this evening as happily as we can; for though you 
and I shall soon meet again, yet it may be years, or 
perhaps never, that we three shall sit down on the same 
sofa as we do now.” 

Ellen, who was still nervous from the late death of my 
mother, looked down, and I perceived the tears start 
in her eyes at the remark of O’Brien, that perhaps 
we should never meet again. And I did pass a happy 
evening; my father dined out, and did not interrupt 


O'Brien loft us early the next morning, and at break- 
fast time a letter was handed to my father. It was from 
my uncle, coldly.communicating to him that Lord Pri- 
vilege had died the night before very suddenly, and in- 
forming him that the burial would take place on that 
day week, and the will be opened immediately after the 
funeral, My father handed the letter over to me without 
saying a word, and sipped his tea with his tea-spoon. I 
cannot say that I felt very much on the occasion, but I 
did feel because he bad been kind to me at one time; 
as for my father's feelings, I could not—or rather, I 
should say, I did not—wish to analyse them, As soon 
as he had finished his cup of tea, he left the break fast- 
table, and went into his study, I then communicated 
the intelligence to my sister Ellen. 
* My God !” said she, after a pause, putting hor hand 
up to her eyes; * what a strange unnatural state of 
suciety must we have orrived at, when my father can 
thus receivo the intelligence of a parent’s death. Is it 
not dreadful ?” 
“It is my dearest girl,” replied I; “ but every feeling 
has been sacrificed to worldly considerations and an 
empty name. The younger sons have been neglected, 
if not deserted. irtue, talent, every thing set at 
nought—intrinsic value despised—and the only claim 
to consideration admitted, that of being the heir entail, 
When all the ties of nature arc cast loose by the parents, 
can you be surprised if the children are no longer bound 
by hem ? Most truly do you observe, that it is a detest. 
able state of society.” 
“I did not say detestable, brother; I said strange and 
unnatural.” 
“ Had you said what I said, Ellen, you would not have 
boen wrong. I would not, for the title and wealth which 
it brings, Le the heartless, isolated—I may say ne. 
glected—being that my grandfather was; were it offered 
now, I would not barter for it Eilen’s love. Ellen threw 
herself in my arms; we then walked into the garden, 
where we had a long conversation relative to our future 
wishes, hopes, and prospects. 


— 
CHAPTER IV. 


On that day week I accompanied my father to Eagle 
Park, to assist at the burial of Lord Privilege. We were 
ushered into the room where the body had lain in state 
for three days. The black hangings, the lofty plumes, 
the rich ornaments on the coffin, and the number of wax 
candles with which the room was lighted, produced a 
solemn and grand effect. 1 could not help, as I leaned 
against the balustrade before the coffin, and thought of 
its contents, culling to mind when my poor grandfather's 
feelings seemed, as it were, inclined to thaw in my favour, 
when he called me “his child,” and in all probability, 
had not iny uncle had a son, would have-died in my 
arms, fond and attached to me for my own sake, inde- 
pendent of worldly considerations. 
known him longer, I could have loved him, and that he 
would have loved me; and I thought to myself, how 
little all these empty honours after his decease could 
compensate for the loss of those reciprocal feelings which 
would have so added to his happiness during his exist- 
ence. Bat he had lived for pomp and vanity, and pomp 
and vanity attended him to his grave. I thoaght of my 
sister Ellen, and of O’Brien, and walked away with the 
conviction that Peter Simple might have been an object 


I felt that had 1) 


of envy to the late Right Houourdble Lord Viscount 


nt rs 
When the funeral, which was very tedious and 


plendid, was over, we all returned in the carti to 


Eagle Park, where my uncle, who had of course assumed 


he title, and who had attended as chief mourner, was 
We were shown into the 


It was a be- 


push, to attract my attention; and I perceived that his 
face was not quite so mournful as before. I was ro. 


joicing at this unexpected intelligence. I called to 


mind what my futher had said to me when we were 
returning from Eagle Park, “that my grandfather's at- 
tentions to me were as good as ten thousand pounds in 
his will,” and was reflecting how strange it was that he 
had hit upon the exact sum. I also thought of what 
my father had said of his own affairs, and his not having 
saved any thing for his children, and congratulating 
myself that I should now be able to support my dear 
sister Ellen in ense of any accident happening to my 
father, when I was roused by another mention of my 
name. It wasa codicil dated about a week back, in 
which my grandfather, not pleased at my conduet, re- 
voked the former codicil and left me nothing. 1 knew 
where the blow came from, and I looked my uncle in 
the face; a gleam of malignant pleasure was in his eyes, 
which had been fixed on me, waiting to receive my 
giance, I returned it with a simile, expressive of scorn 
and contempt, and then looked at my father, who ap- 
peared to be in a state of misery. His head had fallen 
upon his breast, and his hands were clasped. Although 
I was shocked at the blow, fur I knew how much t 
money was required, I felt too proud to show it ; indeed, 
I felt that I would not for worlds have exchanged 
situations with my uncle, machi less feelings; for when 
those who remain mect to ascertain the disposition 
made Wy one who is summoned naked to the tribunal 
ot his Maker, of those worldly and perishable things 
which he must leave behind him, feelings of rancour 
and ill-will might for tho time, be permitted to subside, 
and the memory of a “ departed brother” be productive 
of charity and good will, After a little reflection, I 
felt that L could forgive my uncle, 

Not so my father; the codicil which deprived me of 
my inheritance,was the last of the will, andthe lawyer 
rolled up the parchment and took off his spectacles. 
Every body rose, my father seized his hat, and telling 
me in a harsh voice to follow him, tore off the cra 
weepers, and then threw them on the flooras he walk- 
ed away. I also took off mine, and laid them on the 
table, and followed him. My father called his carriage, 
waited in the hall till it was driven up, and jumped 
into it. I followed him; he drew up the blind, and 
desired them to drive home. 

“Not a sixpence! By the God of heaven not a six- 
pence! My name not even moutioned, excopt for a 
paltry mourning ring! And yours—pray, sir, what 
have you been about, after having such a sum left you, 
to forfeit your grandiather’s good opinion? Heh! sir, 
tell me diroctly,” continued he, turning round to me in 
a rage. 

“ Nothing, my dear father, that I am aware of. My 
uncle is evidently my enemy.” 

“ And why should he be particularly your enemy ? 
Peter, there must be some reason for his having induced 
your grandfather to alter his bequest in your favour. 1 
insist upon it, sir, that you tell me immediately.” 

“ My dear father, when you are more calm, I will 
talk this matter over with you. I hope I shall not be 
considered wanting in respect, when I say, that as a 
clergyman of the Church of England “ 

“D—n the Church of England, and those who put 
me into it!” replicd my fathe:, maddened with rage. 

I was shocked, and held my tongue. My father ap- 
peared also to be confused at his hasty expressions. 
He sank back in his carriage, and preserved a gloomy 
silence until we arrived at our own door. As soon as 
we entered, my father hastened to his own room, and I 
went up to my sister Ellen, who was in her bed-room. 

















for me, but that as in all probability | should not be of 


Privilege. 


I revealed to her all that had passed, and advised with 
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her on the poreet of communieating to my father the 
reasons which had occasioned my uncle's extreme 
aversion towards me. After much argument, she 
agreed with me, that the disclosure had now become 


My hes left the room and went up stairs after the 
cloth had been removed, and I then communicated to 
my father the circumstances which had come to our 
knowledge relative to my uncle's establivhment in Ire- 
land. He heard me very attentively, took out his 
tablets, and made notes, 

“ Well, Peter,” said he, after a few minutes silence, 
when Thad finished, “I see clearly through this whole 
business. I have no doubt but that a child has been 
substituted to defraud you and me of our just inherit- 
ance of the title and estates; but I will now set to 
work and try if I cannot find out the secret ; and, with 
the help of Captain O'Brien and Father M‘Grath, I 
think it is not at all impvssiblo.” 

#“ O’Brien will do all he can, sir,” replied I; “ and I 
expect svon to hear from him. He must have now 
been a week in Ireland.” 

“I shall go thero myself,” replied my father, “ and 
thore are no means that I will not resort to, to discover 
this infamous plot. No,” exclaimed he, striking his fist 
on the table, so as to shiver two of the wine glasses into 
fragments ; “no means but I will resort to. 

“That is,” replied I, “ my dear father, no means 
which may be legitimately employed by one of your 

rofession.” 

“ I tell you no means, that can be used by man to re- 
cover his defrauded rights! Tell me not of legitimate 
means, when Iam to lose a title and property by a 
spurious and legitimate substitution! By the God of 
heaven I will meet them with fraud for fraud, with 
falso swearing for false swearing, and with blood for 
blood, if it should be necessary! My brother has dis. 
solved all ties, and I will have my right, even if I de. 
mand it with a pistol to his ear.’ 

“For Heaven's sake my dear father, do not be so 
violent—recollect your profession.” 

“I do,” replied he, bitterly; * and how I was forced 
into itagainst my will. I recollect my father’s words, 
the solemn coolness with which he told me, “IT had my 
choice of the church, or—to starve;” but I have my 
sermon to prepare for to-morrow, and I can sit here no 
longer. Tell Ellen tosend me in some tea.” 

I did not think my father was in a very fit state of 
mind to write a sermon; but I held my tongue. My 
sistor joined me, and we saw no more of him till break- 
fast next day. Before we met, I received a letter from 
O'Brien, 

“ My pear Perer :—I ran down to Plymouth, hoisted 
my pennant, drew my jollics from the dock-yard, and 
set my first lieutenant to work getting in the ballast 
and water-tanks. I then set off for Ireland, and was 
very well received as Captain O’Brien, by my family, 
who are all flourishing. Now that my two sisters are 
so well married off, my father and mother are very 
comfortable, but rather lonely : for I believe I told you 
long before, thatit had pleased Heaven to take all the rest 
of my brothers and sisters, except the two now married, 
and one who bore up for a nunnery, dedicating her ser- 
viee to God, after she was scarred with the small-pox, 
and no man would look at her. Ever since the family 
have been grown up, my father and mother have been 
lamenting and sorrowing that none of them would go 
off; and now that they're all gone off, one way oranother, 
they cry all day because they are left all alone, with no 
one to keep company with them, except Father 
M‘Grath and the pigs. We nevor are to be contented 
in this world that’s sartain; and now that they are 
comfortable in every respect, they find that they are 
very uncomfortable, and having obtained all their 
wishes, they wish every thing back again ; but_as old 
Maddocks used to say, “ a good growl is better than 
a bad dinner” with some people; and the greatest 
pleasure that they now have is to grumble, and if that 
makes them happy, they must be happy all day long— 
for the devil a bit do they leave off from morning till 
night. 

e Tho first thing that I did was to send for Father 
M‘Grath, who has been more away from home than 
usual-—I presume not finding things quite so comforta- 
ble as they used to be. He told me that he had met 
with Father O’Toole, and had had a bit of a dialogue 
with him, which had ended in a bit of a row; and that 
he had cudgelled Father O'Toole well, and tore his 
Pee off his back, and then tore it into shivers. That 

ather O'Toole had referred the case to the bishop, and 
that was how the matter stood just then. ‘ Bot,’ says 


what is more, has taken Eliaand her mother with him; 
and what is still worse, no one could find out where 
they were gone ; but it was believed that they had all 
been sent over he water.’ So you sce, Peter, that this 
isa bad in one point, which is, that we have no 
chance of getting the truth out of the old woman ; for 
now that we havo war with France, who is to follow 
them? On the other hand, it is good news ; for it pre- 
vents me from decoying that poor young girl, and 
muking her believe what will never come to pass ; and 
I am not a little glad on that score, for Father M'Grath 
was told by those who were about her, that she did 
nothing but weep and moan for two days before she 
went away, scolded as she was by her mother, and 
threatened by that blackguard O'Toole. It appears to 
me, that all our hopes now are in finding out the soldier 
and his wife, the wet-nurse, who were sent to India, no 
doubt with the hope that the climate and the fevers may 
carry them off. That uncle of yours is a great black- 
guard, every bit of him. I shall leave here in three 
daysjand you must join meat Plymouth. Make my com- 
pliments to your father, and my regards to your sister, 
whom may all the saints preserve! God bless her for 
ever and ever. Amen. Yours ever, 
“* Terence O’Baren,” 


I put this letter into my father’s hands when he came 
out of his room. “ This is a deep-laid plot,” suid he, 
“and I think we must immediately do as O’Brien states 
~-look after the nurse who was sent to India. Do you 
know the regiment to which her husband belongs?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied 1; “ it is the 33d, and they sailed 
for India about three months back.” 

“The name, you say, I think, is O'Sullivan,” said he, 
pulling out his tablets. “ Well, I will write immediately 
to Captain Fielding, and beg him to make the minutest 
enquiries. I will also write to your sister Lucy, for 
women are much keener than men in affairs of this sort. 
If the regiment is ordered to Ceylon, all the better; if 
not, he must obtain furlough to prusecute his enquiries, 
When that is done, I will go myself to Ireland, and try 
if we cannot trace the other parties.” 

My father then left the room, and I retired with Ellen 
tomake preparations for joining my ship at Plymouth. 
A letter announcing my appointment had come down, 
and I had written to request my commission to be for- 
warded to the clerk of the cheque at Plymouth, that ] 
might save a useless journey to London, On the fol- 
lowing day, I parted with my father and my dear sis. 
ter, and, without any adventure, arrived at Plymouth 
Dock, whore I met with O’Brien. Tho same day I re- 
ported myself to the admiral, and joined my brig, which 
was !ying alongside the hulk with hor topmasts pointed 
through. Returning from the brig, as I was walkin 
up Fore street, I observed a fine stout sailor, whose back 
was turned to me, reading the handbill which had been 
posted up every where, announcing that the Rattle. 
snake, Ca ptain O’Brien (about to proceed on the West 
India station, where doubloons were so plentiful, that 
dollars were only used for ballast,) was in want of a few 
stout hands. It might have been said of a great many, 
for we had not entered six men, and were doing all the 
work with the marines and riggers of the dock-yard; 
but it is not the custom to show your poverty in this 
world, either with regard to men or money. I stopped, 
and overheard him say, “Ay, as for the doubloons, that 
cock won’t fight: I’ve served long enough in the West 
Indies not to be humbugged; but | wonder whether 
Captain O’Brien was the second lieutenant of the San- 
glier. If so, I shonldn’t mind trying a cruise with him.” 
I thought that I recollected the voice, and touching 
him on the shoulder, he turned round, and it proved to 
be Swinburne. “ What, Swinburne!” said I, shaking 
him by the hand, for I was delighted to see him, “is it 
you ” 

“ Why, Mr. Simple! Well, then, I expect that I'm 
right, and that Mr. O’Brien is made, and commands this 
craft. When you meet the pilot-fish, the shark arn’t far 
off, you know.” 

“ You're very right, Swinburne,” said I, “in all ex- 
cept calling Captain O’Brien a shark, He’s no shark.” 

“ No, that he arn’t, except in one way; that is, that I 
expect he’ll soon show his teeth to the Frenchmen. 
But 1 beg your pardon, sir;’’ and Swinburne took off 
his hat. 

“Oh! I understand; you did not perceive before that 
I had shipped the swab; Yes, I'm lieutenant of the 
Rattlesnake, Swinburne, and hope you'll join us.” 

“There’s my hand upon it, Mr. Simple,” said he, 
smacking his great fist into mine so as to make it tingle, 





he, ‘ the spalpeen has left this part of the country, and, 


“I’m content if I know that the captain’s a good officer; 


take a boat, and put my name on the books, and then Pil 
be on shore again to spend the rest of my money, and 
and try if I can’t pick up a few hands as volunteers, for 
I know where they all be stowed away. I was looking 
at the craft this morning, and rather took a fancy to her. 
She has a d——d pretty run; but I hope Captain O’Brien 
will take off her fiddle-head, and get one carved : I never 
knew a vessel do much with a fiddle-head.” 

“T rather think that Captain O’Brien has already a 
plied to the commissioner on the subject,” replied I: 
“at all events, it won't be very difficult to make tie al- 
teration ourselves.” 

“ To be sure not,” replied Swinburne; “a coil of four- 
inch will make the body of the snake; I can carve out 
the head; and as for a rattle, I be blessed if I don’t rob 
one of those beggars of watchmen this very night. So 
good-bye, Mr. Simple, till we meet again.” 

Swinburne kept his word: he joined the ship that 
afternoon, and the next day came off with six 1 
hands, who had been induced from his representations 
to join the brig. “ Tell Captain O’Brien,” said he to 
me, “ not to be in too great a hurry to man his ship. I 
know where there are plenty to be had; bat I'll try fair 
means first." This he did; and every a he 
brought off a man, and all ho did bring off were geod 
able seamen. Others voluntcered, and we were now 
more than half manned, and ready for sea, ‘The admiral 
then gave us permission to send press-gangs on shore, 

“Mr. Simple,” said Swinburne, “ I've tried all | can 
to persuade a lot of fine chaps to enter, but they won't. 
Now I’m resolved that my brig shall be well manned; 
and if they don't know what's good for them, I do, and 
I’m sure that they'll thank me for it afterwards ; so I’m 
determined to take every mother’s son of them.” 
« The same night we mustered all Swinburne's men, 
and went on shore to a crim’s house which they knew, 
surrounded it with our marines in blue jackets, and took 
out of it twenty-three fine able seamen, which nearly 
filled up our complement. The remainder we obtained 
by a draft from the admiral’s ship; and I do not believe 
that there was a vessel, that left Plymouth harbour and 
anchored in the Sound, better manned than the Rattle. 
snake. So much for a good character, which is never 
lost upon seamen, 

O'Brien was universally liked by those who had sailed 
with him; and Swinburne, who knew him well, per- 
suaded many, and forced the others to sail with him, 
whether they liked it or not, This they in the event did, 
and, with the exception of those drafted from the flag- 
ship, we had no desertions. Indeed, none deserted whom 
we would have wished to retain, and their vacancies 
were soon filled up with better men. 

We were very glad when the moster attendant came 
on board to take us into the Sound; and still more glad 
to perceive that the brig, which had just been launched 
before O’Brien was appointed to her, appeared to sail 
very fast as she ran out. So it proved after we went to 
seu; she sailed wonderfully well, beating every vessel 
that she met, and overhauling in a very short time every 
thing that we chased; turning to windward like magic, 
and tacking in a moment. Three days after we anchor. 
ed in the Sound, the ship’s company were paid, and our 
sailing orders came down to proceed with the despatches, 
by next evening’s post, to the island of Jamaica, We 
started with a fair wind, and were soon clear of the 
channel, Our whole time was now occupied in training 
our new ship’s company at the guns, and learning thom 
to pull together; and by the time that we had ran down 
the trades we were in a very fair state of discipline. 
The first licutenant was rather an odd character ; his 
brother was a sporting man of large property, and he 
had contracted from his example a great partiality for 
such pursuits. He knew the winning horses of the 
Derby and Oaks for twenty years back, was an adept at 
all athletic exercises, a capital shot, and had his pointer 
on board. In other respects, he was a great candy in 
his person, always wore gloves even in service, very 
gentlemanlike and handsome, and not a very bad sailor; 
that is, he knew epough to carry on his duty very cre- 
ditably, and evidently now that he was the first lieute- 
nant, and obliged to work, loarnt more of his duty every 
day. I never met a more pleasant messmate or a more 
honourable young man. A brig is only allowed two 
lieutenants. The master was a rough, kind-hearted, 
intelligent young man, always in good humour. The 
surgeon and purser completed our mess; they were men 
of no character at all, except perhaps that the surgeon 
was too much of a courtier, and the purser too much of 
a skinflint; but the pursers are, generally speaking, 
more sinned against than sinning. 





but when there’s two, I think myself lucky. I'll just 


Bat I have been led yee while talking of the brig 
and the officers, and had almost forgotten to narrate a 
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circumstance which occurred two days before we sailed. 
I was with O’Brien in the cabin, when Mr. Osbaldis- 
tone, the first lieutenant, came in and reported that a 
buy Led come on board to volunteer for the ship. 

“ What sort of a lad is no?” said O’Brien. 

“A very nice lad—vory slight, sir,” replied the first 


e Name. Age. Name, A 
lieutenant. “ We have two vacancies. g e ge. 
“ Well, soe what you think of him; and if you think seer Reeel, 87 = Mrs. Chapone, 75 
he will do, you may put him on the books,” Led, ~~ 63 Mrs. Lennox, 84 
“T heve tried him, sir. He says that he has been a M var ae Montague,73 = Mrs, ‘Trimmer, 69 
short time at sea. I made him mount the main rigging, L ra, Contlivea, 44 = Mra. Hamilton, 65 
but he did not much like it.” ady Hervey, 70 Mrs. Radcliffe. 60 
“Well, do as you please, Osbaldistono,” repliod| Lady Suffolk, 79 Mrs, Barbauld, 83 
O’Brien. And the first lieutenant quitted the cabin. = Sheridan, 47 Mrs. Delany, 93 
Jn about a quarter of an hour, he returned. “ If you Mre, be 66 = Mrs. Inchbald, 63 
please, sir,” said he, laughing, “I sent the boy down to Mre. ones ys 53° Mre. Piozzi, 80 
the surgeon to be examined, and he refused to strip.) °° ontagu, 81 Mrs. H. More, 88 


‘The surgeon says, that he thinks she isa woman. 1 
have had her up on the quarter-deck, and she refuses 
to answer any questions, and requires to speak with 
you. 

“ With me!” said O'Brien, with surprise, “ Ob! one 
of the men's wives, I suppose, trying to steal a march 
upon us. Well, send her down hero, Osbaldistone, and 
I"'!l prove to her the moral impossibility uf her sailing in 
his mujesty'’s brig Rattlesnake.” 

In a few minutes, the first lieutenant sent her down 
to the cabin door, and I was about to retire as she en- 
tered; but O’Brien stopped me. *  } Peter; my re- 
yutation will be at stake if I’m left all alone,” said he, 


aughing. 

The sentry opened the door, and,whether boy or girl, 
a more interesting face I never beheld; but the hair was 
cut close like a boy's, and I could not tell whether the 
surgoon’s suspicions were correct. 

“You wish to speak———holy St. Patrick!" cried 
O'Brien, looking earnestly at the face; and O'Brien 
covered his face, and bent over the table, exclaiming, 
** My God, my God!” 

In the mean time, the colour of the young person fled 
from the face, and then rushed into it again, alternately 
leaving it pale und suffused with blushes. I perceived 
a trembling over the frame, the knees shook and knock- 
ed together, and had 1 not hastened, she—for a female 
it was—would have fallen on the deck. 

I perceived that she had fainted ; I therefore laid her 
down on the deck, and hastened to obtain some water. 
O’Brien ran up and went to her. 

“My poor, poor girl!” said he sorrowfully. “Oh! 
Peter, this is all your fault.” 

“ All my fault! How could she have come here ?” 

“ By all the saints who pray for us—dearly as I prize 
them, I would give up my ship and my commission, 
that this could be undone.” 

As O'Brien hung over her, the tears from his eyes 
fell upon her face, while I bathed it with the water I 
had brought from the dressing room. I knew who it 
must be, although I had never seen her. It was the 
girl to whom O’Brien had profeesed love, to worm out 
the secret of the exchange of my uncle’s child; and 
as I beheld the scene, I could not help saying to my- 
self, “ Who now will assert that evil may be done that 
good may come?” The poor girl showed symptoms of 
recovering, and O'Brien waved his hand to me, saying, 
* Leave us, Peter, and see that no one comes in.” 

I remained nearly an hour at the cabin-door, by the 
sentry, and prevented any one from entering, when 
O’Brien opened the door, and requested me to order 
his gig to be manned and then to come in. The poor 
girl had evidently been weeping bitterly, and O’Brien 

was much affected. ; 

“ All is arranged, Peter; you must go onshore with 

her, and not leave her till you see her eafe off by the 


night coach, Do me that favour, Peter—you ought the first. 


i ,” continued he i voice, “ for 
Sens say the coment Ora = 


I k O’Brien’s hand, and made no answor—the been isoned. 


boat was reported ready, and the gir! followed ine with 
a firm step. I pulled on shore, sw her safe in the 
coach without asking her any question, and then re- 
turned on board. 

“ Come on beard, sir,” said I, entering the cabin with 
my hat in my hand, and reporting myself according tu 
the regulations of the service, ° 

“Thank you,” replied O’Brien; “shut the door, 
Peter. Tell me, how did she behave? What did she 
say ?” 

{sho never spoke, and I never asked her a question. 
She seemed to be willing to do as you had arranged.” 


VARIETIBS. 
The last London Quarterly Review contains a re- 
view of Madden's Infirmities of Genius, which work was 
published in our last volume. The reviewer gives the 
following list of the ages of celebrated literary ladies: 


Paris Stage-—Weo have nothing new here in the 
theatrical world. A new drama, by Victor Hugo, is in 
preparation at the Theatre de Ja Porte St. Martin, It 
is called Marie Tudor! Two parodies of this piece 
are already in preparation, to be brought out at the 
Variétés and at the Vaudeville. One is to be entitled 
Marie tu dora (thou sleepest) ; and the other Marie dors 
tu ? (dost thou sleep ?).—Letter from Paris. 
Galignani’s Paris Messenger, says—* The Royal 
Library at Paris, on Ist January, 1833, contained 
1,985, volumes, including manuscripts, books of 
engravings, and numismatical works, On the Ist 
January, 1834, it will contain at least 2,000,000 
volumes, as every year on an average 20,000 new works 
are deposited there,” 

The ignorant propose questions which the learned 
have answered a thousand years ago. 

Nothing is more prejudicial to a new truth than an 
old error, 


—— 
LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The new Gil Blas, or Pedro of Pennaflor, and Mad- 
den’s Travels in the East, with judicious alterations, 
have each gone through second editions recently in 
London. 

Mrs. Belzoni, the widow of the Egyptian traveller, is 
now in great poverty on the continent. Lady Morgan 
has taken her case in hand, and appealed to the sym- 
pathy of the British public in a letter, printed in the 
London Atheneum. Mrs, B.’s strongest wish seems to 
be, to die and be buried beside her husband. 

Captain Ross has been presented with the Geographi- 
cal Society’s annual ——- premium. 

The giraffe, expected by the London Zoological So- 
ciety, died of fright and sea sickness in stormy weatlier, 
three duys after the vessel passed the cape of Good 
Hope. 

Mrs. 8. C. Hall is preparing a novel for publication, 
to be called The Outlaw. The time she has chosen is 
the latter part of James the Second’s reign; and the 
scene varies from England to Ireland and France. 
The Celebrated Women of all countries, their Lives 
and Portraits, by the Duchess of Abrantes aud Count 
Stiraszewicz; in monthly parts. 
John Macneill has published in London the result of 
his experiments on the Resistance of Water to the pas- 
sage of boats upon canals, in quurto, 


New American Pubdlications. 


Justin Carpenter, of New York, has undertaken the 
republication of Cooper’s novels and tales in duodecimo 
form at 374 cts, per number, making the whole cost 
about nine dollars. 

The same publisher proposes to publish a new edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Americana, at rather less than 


A new work by the author of the Natural History 
of Enthusiasm, entitled Fanaticism Unveiled, has just 


The Child at Home, or the Principles of Filial Duty 
illustrated, by C. 3. Abbott. 1 vol. 12mo,. 
Report of the Case of Appeal, before the High Court 
of Errors of the State of New Jersey, 8. Decow and J. 
Hendrickson, va. Shotwell, P. J. Gray, Philadelphia. 
A third livraison or number of the Iconografia Della 


Musignano, has been received. This extensive and 


Conversations on Vegetable Physiology ; compre. 
hending the elements of Botany, witis thelr epplication 
to Agriculture. By the author of “ Conversations on 
Chemistry,” &c. adapted to the use of Schools by tha 
Rey. J. » Blake, A. M. 3d American Edition, with 
engravings. 

— — 


The ensuing number of the “ Library” will contain a 
work of sterling value, under the title of “Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century,” by a lady. 1 consists of a series 
of the most interesting and graphic letters from Rome, 
full of variety and incident, and written in a playful style, 
which cannot fail to prove ontertaining and instructive. 
It is just the work for an intelligent Morar family cir. 
cle assembled round the winter fire-side; if we are not 
mistaken it will prove among the most gratifying books 
we have introduced to the notice of the reader. 

Not a single copy of the * Library” advertised for two 
weeks since, has been offered for sale, and we must now 
inform those who were anxious to purchase the first 
numbers, that neither * love nor money” seem likely to 
procure them. ‘Those who preserve their numbers may 
be assured that the time is not distant when they will 
command more than the subscription price, Ten dollars 
we have repeatedly known offered and refused for the 
first sixty-five numbers. 

—— 


The oxcellent article on temperance, in the United 
States Review, issued ftom this office, is attracting con. 
siderable attention, It is written without the least cant, 
and will not fail to convince many. The reviewer says, 
that from recent accounts it appears, that the temper- 
ance societies, existing in the United Statos, ex six 
thousand in number, and include more than one million 
of members, all pledged to total abstinence from ar- 
dent spirits as a drink; and it is conjectured, on proba. 
ble grounds, that at least one million more abstain, 
though bound by no formal engagemont. It is asserted, 
says the writer, that seven hundred ships have been 
fitted out from the ports of the United States without 
ardent spirit. The risk of shipwreck, it is said, is so 
much diminished by entire abstinence on the part of 
the seamen from strong drink, that vessels fitted out on 
this principle, may be insured for a less premium than 
those in which the ordinary allowance of grog is made. 
By a regulation of the war department, ardent spirit is 
entirely banished from the United States army; it must 
be extremely gratifying to the originators of this im- 
portant topic, to find it gaining so rapidly on the good 
sense cf the country. 

It affords us pleasure to know that the entire number 
of this new Quarterly is highly approved and generally 
read. Several of the articles are remarkable for their 
terseness, and are on very important national topics. 
—— 


One great advantage of our mode of | oer a 
“ Library,” consists in the circumstance of its allowing 
the introduction of either short selections or long books. 
We refer to the good story of “Good Sir Walter,” in- 
serted to-day, as a specitnen of writing remarkable for 
its good taste; there is just enough told to make it com- 
plete, and every expression and incident has character 
and force. The author compresses one of Riehardson’s 
novels into a few pages. The poetry which follows this 
admirable story, has rarely, perhaps never, been exceed- 
ed for the beauty of the language, in any transiation ; 
we are mistaken if those readers who are best qualified 
to judge, do not agree with us in this opinion. 

‘he following character of “ Peter Simple,” is from a 
late London Literary Gazette: ‘“*Certainly the most 
amusing of Captain Marryat’s amusing novels—a spe- 
cies of picture quite unique, full of humour, truth, and 
graphic sketching, Peter Simple is the history of a 

vuth whoso heart is better than his head, but whose 
ad turns out much better than was expected, before 
we arrive atthe end. Captain Savage, the beau ideal of 
a naval ; the Irish Lieutenant O’Brien, with his 
endless r ces; the carpenter with his theory of re- 
volving events, and Chucks (afterwards Count Shuck- 
sen!) the boatswain, are all our familiar frierids, It was 
an original idea to take the fool of the family for a hero; 
but like most original ideas, it has been completely suc- 


Fauna Italica, by Charles Lucian Bonaparte, Prince of| cessful; among our many modern writers of fiction, we 


look upon the author as one of the most vigorous, new, 


beautiful work on the natural history-of Italy corres-| and spirited.” Peter is published in London in three 
ponds, in both the scientific merit and mechanical] volumes, post 8vo., and costs nearly eight dollars! We 
execution, with the richness of the subject and the] supply it for—nothing; we have arrived now at the be- 
celebrity of the author. Subscriptions to it are trans-| ginning of the third London volume, and shall soon 








(To he continued.) 


mitted to Rome from the office of the National Gazette.| complete it. 
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